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[Canterbury Cathedral, South Side] ~ 


We have already (see No. 106) given a general de- 
scription of Canterbury; andthé present Supplement 
will be devoted to a reviewxpf same >of the mast re- 
markable among the particuhiy objects of interest in the 
place. The buildings of note—still standing or now in 
ruins—in the city and its neighbourhood, are almost all. 
connected with its ecclesiastical establishments. We 
shall begin with the most distinguished,—the Cathedral, 
otherwise called Christ Church,—which, as mentioned 
in our former notice, stands in the north-east quarter of 
the town. 

It is certain that, during the Roman domination in 
Great Britain, Christianity had been generally esta- 
blished in the southern parts of the island, which were 
inhabited by a mixed population of Britons and Romans. 
Many of the Romans who came over to colonize the 
country after its conquest in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius were, no doubt, Christians; and the general 
conversion of the natives within the subjugated territory 
most probably took place in the first or second century. 
It is most likely, also, that it was in part effected by 





the agency of missionaries who visited the island ex- 
Vou, III, . 





pressly for that purpose; although but little confidence 
canbe placed in the story told by the old monkish 
historians about the preachers that were sent over by 
Pope Eleutherius to a British king of the name of 
Lucius, who is said to have flourished before the close 
of the second century, and to have been the first prince 
of his nation who received the new faith. No doubt 
can be entertained that churches were built in many 
parts of the country in the course of the three centuries 
during which it enjoyed peace and security under the 
Roman protection. Whatever buildings, or remains of 
buildings, are now found, which bear the impress of 
Christian civilization, and cannot be assigned to a date 
subsequent to the establishment of the Saxons, must 
have been erected during this era of tranquillity, when 
letters and the arts probably flourished to a degree 
which they scarcely again attained in the course of the 
next thousand years. The Saxon invasion swept away 
all this, by rolling over the country a tide not only of 
savage ignorance but of war and slaughter, which de- 
solated a great part of the island for a century and a 
half. The reign of anything like civilization did not 
L 
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recommence till, towards the close of the sixth century. 
About this time, Ethelbert, king of Kent, married 
Bertha, the daughter of the French king Charibert ; 
and out of this event arose the first introduction of 
Christianity into Saxon Britain, It is supposed to have 
been on the application of Bertha, who was herself a 
convert, and a lady of great piety and virtue, that Pope 
Gregory I. was induced to send over from Rome the 
celebrated Augustine and his forty followers, who 
arrived in the Isle of Thanet in the year 597, and were 
soon after permitted by Ethelbert to take up their 
residence in Canterbury, the capital of his dominions. 

Bede tells us that there was already a building in the 
eastern quarter of the city, which long before had been 
used as a Christian church; and that this edifice was 
given by the king, after his conversion, to Augustine 
and his companions. There is every reason to believe 
that the church in question stood on the site of the 
present cathedral. It may have been built four or five 
centuries before, and must, at the least, have been two 
or three hundred years old. Having fallen into decay, 
it was enlarged and repaired under the direction of 
Augustine, who had by this time been consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and who, having dedicated 
it to Christ, made it his cathedral, It hence derives its 
proper designation of Christ Chureh, 

The building thus founded, or rather restored and 
amplified, by Augustine, subsisted till the year 938, by 
which time, however, partly:in consequence of a recent 
attack of the Danes, it had become little better than a 
ruin. The walls, we are told, were uneven, and in some 
places were broken down, and the roof was in so threat- 
ening a state that the church could not be safely entered. 
Odo, who was then archbishop, bestowed considerable 
cost in the reparation of the fabric; but, in 1011, the 
Danes, in a new attack, burned down the roof which 
he had erected, and left only the walls standing. After 
Canute came to the throne, however, in 1017, its re- 
storation was once more effected, the king having, it is 
said, contributed munificently to the expense. But the 
new disturbances, which arose after his decease, and 
especially the neglect and dilapidation to which it was 
exposed during the unavailing resistance of the Saxon 
Archbishop Stigand to the Norman Conqueror, had 
avain reduced the, structure to such a state, when Lan- 
frane succeeded. to the see in 1070, that this prelate 
determined te rebuild it almost from the foundation. 
There is reason to believe, however, that even in this, 
the most complete re-edification which the church had 
yet sustained, the ancient walls were not entirely thrown 
down. 

Lanfranc lived to complete his design so far as that 
the cathedral in his time was once more rendered fit for 
the services of religion, and presented the appearance 
of a finished building. Considerable additions were 
made to it, however, by Anselm and others of his suc- 
cessors ; and even some parts which Lanfranc had built 
are recorded to have been taken down not long after 
his death, and re-erected in a different style. Conrad, 
a prior of the adjoining monastery, in particular, made 
such improvements on the choir, that it is stated to 
have been for a long time after generally known by his 
hame, 

But, on the 5th of September, 1174, an accidental 
fire, which commenced in some houses on the south 
side of the church, and was carried by a high wind 
towards the sacred building, having seized upon the 
roof, soon reduced the whole once more to the bare 
walls. “ The leads,” says the old chronicler, Gervase, 
who was a monk of Canterbury, and flourished in the 
thirteenth century, “were melted, and the timber-work 
anid painted ceiling all on fire fell down into the 
choir, where the stalls of the monks added fresh fuel 
in abundance.” He also speaks of the walls, and 
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; i ii ft iw 
especially, the ,pillars,; having been. much . scorch, 
and injured ;, but it does not appear that. they were 
actually thrown down by the violence of the flames, 
A great sensation was excited by this calamity, not only 
throughout England, but the whole of Christendom, 
The murder, or, as it was deemed, the martyrdom, 
of the famous Thomas a Becket, which took place in 
the cathedral of Canterbury on the 28th of December, 
1170, had given an extraordinary sanctity to the build- 
ing, and attracted to it crowds of pilgrims from every 
country of Europe. The celebrity and reverential esii- 
mation which it had thus acquired soon made the funds 
necessary for its restoration pour in abundantly. The 
most distinguished personages of the age eagerly offered 
their aid—many bringing their oblations in person. The 
king, Henry I1., himself contributed largely. “ In 
1179,” says Mr. Batteley in his additions to ‘ Somner’s 
Antiquities of Canterbury,’ “ Louis VIT., king of France, 
landed at Dover, where our king expected his arrival, 
On the 23rd of August these two kings came to Can- 
terbury, with a great train of nobility of both nations, 
and were received by the archbishop and his compro- 
vincials, the prior and convent, with great honour and 
unspeakable joy. The oblations of god and silver 
made by the French were incredible. The king came 
in manner and habit of a pilgrim—was conducted to 
the tomb of St. Thomas in solemn procession—where 
he offered his cup of gold and a royal precious stone, 
with a yearly rental of 100 muids (hogsheads) of wine, 
for ever, to the convent, confirming his grant by royal 
charter, under his seal, delivered in form.” 

The rebuiiding of the cathedral was commenced soon 
after the fire, and, the means being thus. liberally sup- 
plied, was carried on for some years with great spirit. 
The direction of the work was entrusted to a French 
architect, William of Sens, who, however, only super- 
intended it for the first four years, having then 
received an accidental, injury which obliged him to 
relinquish his office. He was succeeded by an English- 
man. In 1183, however, the stream of offerings having 
probably somewhat diminished, the operations were sus- 
pended by the monks, on the pretence that their funds 
were exhausted. The expedient had the desired effec’ 
Contributions to the pious work poured in immediately 
in almost unprecedented abundance ; and the receivers 
were enabled not only to complete their original design, 
but to add to it new features of magnificence and 
splendour. The body of the cathedral soon stood once 
more in a finished state ; but many additions and alter- 
ations were made long after the main part of the work 
had been thus accomplished. In fact, the building 
might be said to be still only in progress when the 
Reformation broke out, and the king’s mandate, on the 
dissolution of the religious houses, put a stop to its 
further decoration or enlargement, and left it in all 
material respects in the state in which we now see it. 

From this detail it appears that the present cathedral 
stands mainly on the same foundation with the ancient 
British church which Augustine found in Canterbury 
on his arrival at the end of the sixth century, nor is it 
altogether impossible that some portion of that prim! 
tive edifice may still remain in the pile as it now exists. 
It is acknowledged on all hands that part of Archbishop 
Lanfranc’s cathedral is still standing; and the vaults 
under the choir appear to-be of a style of architecture 
anterior at any rate to the Norman Conquest. 

The cathedral of Canterbury is built in the usual 
form of a cross, having, however, two transepts: But- 
tresses rising into pinnacles are ranged along the walls 
both of the nave and the transepts; and a square tower 
of great beauty ascends from the intersection of t 
western transept and the nave. ‘Two other towers also 
crown the extremities of the west frent; that to the 
north, which had been long in a ruinous state, & 
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the upper part of which was removed many years ago, 
was taken down the year before last from the founda- 
tion, and is now being restored. 

The cathedral of Canterbury is very spacious. The 
following are its principal dimensions :—the length of 
the whole building from east to west, measured in the 
interior, is 514 feet; of which the choir occupies not 
less than 180 feet, being an extent unequalled by that 
of any other choir in England. The breadth of the 
nave with its side aisles is 71 feet; and its height 80 
feet. The larger transept is 154, the smaller 124 feet, 
in length from north to south. The height of the 
great central tower, called the Bell-Harry steeple, is 
235 feet; and that of the Oxford and Arundel steeples, 
at the north and south extremities of the west front, 
about 130 feet. 

[t is remarked of this Cathedral, by Mr. Hasted, 
in his * History of the County of Kent,’ that, “ not- 
withstanding the different ages in which the several 
parts of it have been built, and the various kinds 
of architecture singular to each,—no one part cor- 
responding with that adjoining to it,—yet there seems 
nothing unsightly or disagreeable in the view of 
it; on the contrary, the whole together has a most 
venerable and pleasing effect.” This observation is 
made in reference to the external aspect of the building, 
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only mention shortly a few of the more remarkable. 
Among these is the ancient stone-screen at the entrance 
to the choir, the date of which is supposed to be the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It presents a rich 
display of Gothic sculpture ; and among the figures by 
which it is adorned are six kings wearing crowns, and 
holding in their hands five of them globes, and the 
sixth a church. The ancient stalls of the choir were 
removed in 1734, when the present were substituted in 
their place. Some parts of the ornamental work are sup- 
posed to have been executed by the celebrated Gibbons, 
by whom the admirable carvings of the fittings in the 
choir of St. Paul’s were cut. Behind the choir, instead 
of the Lady Chapel, or chapel dedicated to the Virgin, 
which usually occupies this place in other cathedrals, is 
the chapel of the Holy Trinity, erected about 1154 in 
honour of St.'Thomas 4 Becket, and long the most 
attractive part of the church, as containing his shrine. 
“ This shrine,” says Stow, “ was builded about a man’s 
height, all of stone, then upwards of timber plain, within 
which was a chest of iron, containing the bones of 
Thomas Becket, ‘scull and all, with the wound of his 
death, and the piece cut out of his scull laid in the same 
wound. ' The timber+work of this shrine, on the outside, 
was covered with plates of gold, damasked with gold 
wire, which ground ‘of gold was again covered with 


which, however, with the exception of the fine central | jewels of gold, as rings, ten or twelve cramped with 


tower, is not distinguished by any very extraordinary 
beauty or magnificence. The west front, so highly 
decorated in some of our other cathedrals, is here 
extremely plain. The interior, however, from the vast 
extent of the perspective,—now, since the removal of 
the organ to a side gallery, embracing the whole length 
of the nave and choir,—and from the unusual elevation 


of the ceiling, has a very grand effect. The ranges of | 
| that was most gorgeous and imposing in the pomps 
/and splendours of the ancient ritual. The king him- 


tall windows on each side pour in the light in abundant 
streams between the «lofty arches, so that, as the visiter 
moves forward, every thing around opens upon him in 
its full dimensions. The view upward, from under the 





gold wire into :the said ground of gold, many of those 
rings having stones ‘in them, brooches, images, angels, 
precious stones, and ‘great pearls.” Hither, in 1220, 
the body of the ‘Saint was removed from the crypt 
underground, where it had till then been deposited ; 
the Pope’s legate, ‘the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Rheims, and divers other bishops and abbots, bearing 
the coffin on’ their shouiders, amidst a display of all 


self, Henry ILf., was present.’ ‘The expenditure of 


| Stephen Langton, the archbishop, is said to have been 


great central tower, which is open to the ‘height of |so profuse on this occasion, that ‘hedeft a debt upon 


above 200 feet, and lighted by successive tiers of 
windows all around, may well be conceived to be exceed- 
ingly imposing. Mr. Gostling, in his ‘ Walk in and 
about the City of Canterbury,’ relates the following 
instance of the admiration which he once saw excited 
by the proportions of this tower :—“* Many years ago, I 
had the pleasure of taking a walk with an eminent 
builder in this part of our cathedral. Whe ‘person was 
Mr. Strong, son of him who was master-mason at 
St. Paal’s in London, during the whole construction 
of that justly admired fabric; brought up under his 
father to the same -busifiess; and' his successor in the 
works of the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. He could 
hardly be prejudiced in-faveur of the Gothic taste, and 
was undoubtedly a competent judge how strength and 
beauty were properly considered in works of such mag- 
nificence. When he came to make ‘his observations 
here, and especially in the upper works, I was presently 
convinced that an artist sees with other eyes than they 
do who are not such; and the eagerness of every’step 
he took in examining and noting down the proportions 
of what he saw, with his passionate exclamation at my 
not being then able to satisfy him who was the designer 
of that stately tower,—in one of the galleries whereof 
We were standing and admiring it,—showed sufficiently 
how worthy he thought this forgotten architect of all 
the honour that could be paid to so exalted a genius.” 
This tower was built about the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

lt would require far more space than we can afford 
to describe at; length all the different parts and orna- 
ments of the cathedral whieh are interesting either from 
their merit as productions of art, or from: the historical 








the revenues'of the see which was not discharged ti!] the 
time of his fourth successor. ‘The cost, ‘however, was in 
time amply ‘repaid. Becket’s shrine continued to draw 
an immense revenue of gifts to the chureh as long as 
the old religion lasted. Erasmus, who was' admitted to 
a sight of the’ treasure deposited in the'sacred chamber 
a short time béfore~ the Reformation, ‘tells us, that 
under a coffin of wood, inclosing ‘another of gold, which 
was drawn up from its place by ropes and pulleys, he 
beheld’ an amount of riches the value of which he could 
not estimate. Gold, he says, was the meanest thing to 
be seen ; the whole place shone and glittered with the 
rarest. and most precious jewels, most of which were of 
an extraordinary size, some being larger than the egg 
of a goose. At the dissolution, Henry VEIL: seized 
upon all this wealth. Stow says, that “the spoil in gold 
and precious stones filled two great chests, one of which 
six or seven strong men could do no more than convey 
out of the church at once.” One of the precious stones, 
called the Regal of France, which had been presented 
by Louis VII. on his visit to the church, as mentioned 
above, in 1179, he set and wore as a thumb-ring. At 
the same time he ordered the remains of Becket to be 
burned, and the ashes scattered to the winds. The 
bones of St. Dunstan and St. Anselm, which were also 
preserved in the cathedral of Canterbury, were pro- 
bably treated in the same way. The only trace of th. 
shrine of the martyr that now remains is afforded by 
the pavement around the spot where it stood, which is 
worn down by the knees of the crowds of worshippers 
that, during more than three centuries, offéred here their 
oblations and their prayers. The spot, we may here 
mention, which is pointed out as that on whith Becket 
was assassinated, is in the northern ig ‘of the 
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western transept. That part of the church is on this 
account called the Martyrdom. At the east end of the 
chapel of the Holy Trinity is another of a circular form, 
called Becket’s Crown, probably from the manner in 
which the ribs of the arched roof meet in the centre. It 
appears not to have been finished at the time of the 
Reformation ; and the works being then suspended, it 
remained in that state till about the middle of the last 
century, when it was completed at the expense of a 
private citizen. 

In the Chapel of the Holy Trinity stands the ancient 
patriarchal chair in which the archbishops are enthroned, 
and which, according to tradition, was the regal seat of 
the Saxon kings of Kent. It is formed of three pieces 
of grey marble, cut in pannels, the under part being 
solid, like that of a seat cut out of a rock. In this 





chapel also, among other monuments, is that of the 
Black Prince, still in wonderful preservation after the 
lapse of nearly four centuries and a half. On a hand- 
some sarcophagus of grey marble, richly sculptured 
with coats of arms and cther ornaments, lies the figure of 
the warrior in copper gilt, with his face displayed, but 
the rest of his body cased in armour. The sword, 
which had at one time been hung by his girdle, now 
lies loose by his side. Covering the whole is a wooden 
embattled canopy, and suspended over this are some 
of the actual weapons and other armour worn by the 
Prince :—his gauntlets, his helmet and crest, a surcoat 
of velvet elaborately adorned with gilding and em- 
broidery, and the scabbard of his dagger, displaying 
the arms of England and France. It is commonly 
said that the weapon itself was taken away by Oliver 
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[Cathedral Precinct Gateway.] 


Cromwell ; but this tradition has probably arisen merely 
from its having disappeared in the civil confusions of 
Cromwell’s time. The shield of the Prince hangs on a 
pillar near the head of the tomb. Among the other 
tombs in this the most sacred part of the church, are 
that of Henry IV. and his second wife Queen Jane 
of Navarre, and those of Archbishop Courtney, Car- 
dinal Chatillon (of the Coligny family), and Cardinal 
Pole. In other parts of the church are the monu- 
ments of Archbishops Chichele, Bourchier, Walter, 
Peckham, Warham, Ludbury, and many other per- 
Sonages connected with it in ancient times. 

A very curious part of the cathedral is what is called 
the Undercroft, being the crypt over which the choir is 





raised. It is undoubtedly the most ancient part of the 
building ; and as the architecture appears to be Saxon, 
it is supposed to have been part of the older church left 
standing by Lanfranc. The walls are perfectly destitute 
of ornament, and every thing presents the aspect of the 
most venerable antiquity. Of the pillars, some are 
round, others twisted, and neither in shafts nor capitals 
are there two of them alike. The circumference of 
most of the shafts is about four feet, and the height of 
shaft, plinth, and capital only six feet anda half. From 
these spring semi-circular arches, making a vaulted roof 
of the height of fourteen feet. The portion of this 
crypt under the west end of the choir was long in 
the possession of a congregation of Calvinists, which 
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originally consisted of refugees driven from the Nether- 


lands by the persecutions of the Duke of Alva, in the 


reign of our Edward VI., and afterwards increased by 
a number of French Hugunots, who sought an asylum 
in this country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
They were principally silk-weavers ; and their numbers 
were at one time very considerable, but they latterly 
greatly diminished. Their place of meeting for divine 
worship in the cathedral is said to have been granted 
to them by Queen Elizabeth. 








[Capital of a Column in the Crypt.) 


There still remain in several of the windows of the 


church some fine specimens of ancient painted glass ; 
but the productions of this most fragile of the arts, 
with which it was formerly very richly adorned, were 
in great part mercilessly destroyed during the fanatic 
fury ef the seventeenth century. A magnificent window 
in the northern wing of the western transept, in particular, 


suffered severely. The relation of its demolition has 
been given by the person who was himself most active 
in the work—an individual of the name of Richard 
Culmer (but more commonly called “ Blue Dick”), 
who, on the recommendation of the Mayor of Canter- 
bury, was appointed by the House of Commons one of 
the six preachers in the cathedral, after the abolition of 
episcopacy. ‘This zealot writes, “The commissioners 
fell presently to work on the great idolatrous window, 
standing on the left hand as you go up into the choir; 
for which window some affirm many thousand pounds 
have been offered by outlandish papists. In that window 
was now the picture of God the Father, and of Christ, 
besides a large crucifix, and the -pieture of the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove, and of the twelve apos- 
tles; and in that window were seven large pictures of 
the Virgin Mary, in seven several glorious appearances ; 
as of the angels lifting herinto heaven, and the sun, 
moon, and stars under her feet ; and every’ picture ‘had 
an inscription underit, beginning ‘with Gaude, Maria ;' 
as Gaude, Maria, Sponsa Dei ; that is, Rejoice, Mary, 
thou Spouse of God. There were in 'this'window many) 
other pictures of popish sainits, as of St.'George, &c.; 
but their prime cathedral ‘saint, Archbishop Becket, 
was most rarely pietured \in that window, in full: pro- 
portion, with cope, roehet, mitre, crosier, and his ponti- 
ficalibus. Andin thé foot of that:‘huge window was a 
title, intimating that wiridow to -be ‘dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary.” In afterwards describing his own share 
in the work, he lets out that hé was not a little vain of 
the performance, although he withholds his name :— 
** Auninister,’ he says, “ was on the top of the city 


jadder, uear sixty steps high, with a whole pike in his 
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hand, rattling down proud Becket’s glassy bones, whey 
others then present would not venture so high.” T);, 
modes in which self-admiration exhibits itself are yey, 
various. ‘ 

But we must now leave the cathedral, and procee) 

to the other buildings which we have also to notice, 
Before quitting the quarter, however, in which th 
metropolitan church is situated, we must direct atteation 
to the fine specimen of a kind of architecture in whic) 
our ancestors greatly delighted—the Precinct Gate--o; 
the presént appearance of which, worn and half o)lit.. 
rated by time, but still majestic, our wood-cut furnishes 
a faithful representation. It forms the principal ep. 
trance, that from the south-west corner, to the extensive 
court in which the cathedral stands, surrounded by the 
prebendal houses, the deanery, what was the archiepis. 
copal palace, and other buildings connected with the 
establishment of the church. It opens upon the ercien 
avenue from the High Street, called Mercery Lane, 
where, in the Chequer Inn, oceupying more thaa hal! 
the west side, and extending a considerable way dows 
the High Street, and in other large tenements adjoining, 
were formerly lodged many of the pilgrims who crowded 
hither from all parts to pay their devotions at the slirine 
of St. Thotnas. “The ‘gate is correctly described by 
Somner, in his * History of the Cathedral,’ as “ 2, very 
goodly, strong, and beautiful structure, and of excel- 
lent artifice.”’ From an inscription over the arch, nov: 
nearly illegible, it appears to have been built in the 
year 1517. Of the ‘space within the precinct, a consi- 
derable part is d¢cupied by the cemetery of the cathe- 
dral, and ‘the ‘remainder which is not covered by Luild- 
ings is for the most part laid out in gardens. It may 
form about a fifth part of the whole city within the 
walls.’ Of the arehbishop’s palace, which stood on the 
west side, little is now remaining. The great court has 
been converted partly into gardens and partly inte a 
timber-yard ; and a private dwelling-house has bees 
formed out of the porch of the great hall. There area 
considerable number of private houses, and a!s9 of 
shops, within the precinci. 

Several of the old city gates of Canterbury were 
venerable for their antiquity; but ‘they have now, we 
believe, all been removed, with the exception of that 
called Westgite, at the north-west extremity of the High 
Street, over which isthe ‘city \prisén. At the opposite 
extremity ‘Of ‘the ‘same street was Ridinggate, crossing 
the road to Dover, ‘near to which were two arclics o! 
Romah ‘brick ‘and architecture. At Worthgate, forming 
the termitiation ‘of Castle Street, on the south-west, was 
another ‘Roman arch; ‘and there was another at Que- 
ningate, leading out'from the east side of the cathedra! 
preeinct. 

Directly facing this last-mentioned entrance stands 
the very handsome structure of which we have given 
an engraving—the great gate of the now ruired me- 
nastery of St. Augustine. This monastery is commonly 
bélieved ‘to have been originally founded by St. Augus- 
tine on ground granted to him by King Ethelbert, and 
to'thave: Been at first dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul. It was St.'Dunstan who, in the year 978, dedi- 
cated it anew to these aposiles, and also to St. Augus 
tine. Speaking of the two establishments of Chris 
Church’ and St. Augustine’s, Lambarde, in his ‘ Perani- 
bulation of Kent,’ (1596) says, “The monks of the 
which places were as far removed from all mutual love 
and society, as the houses themselves were near linked 
together, either in regard of the time of their foundation, 
the order of their profession, or the place of their situ@- 
tion. “And, therefore, in this part it might well be 
verified of them, which was wont to be commonly said, 
Unicum arbustum non alit duos erithacos ;—One cherry- 
tree sufficeth not two jays. For indeed one whole city, 





nay rather one whole shire and country, could aaa 
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«uhce the pride and ambitious avarice of such two 

invelizious synagogues ; the which, as in all places they 

ered tO enrich themselves by the spoil of the laity, 
» in no place agreed they one with another; but, each 
seeking everywhere and_ by all ways to advance them- 
wives, they moved continual and that most fierce and 
deadiy war, for lands, privileges, relics, and such like 
vain worldly pre-eminences; insomuch as he that will 
observe it shall find that. universally the chronicles of 
their own houses contain for the most part nothing else 
pit .eing for exemptions, procuring of relics, struggling 
‘or offices, wrangling, for consecrations, and pleading 
fir lands and possessious.” tn another, place, having 
secasion to notice one of their, early quarrels, he again 
returns to the subject :—-“* Thus, you, see. how soon, after 
the foundation these houses were at, dissension, and for 
how small trifles they were ready to put on, arms, am 
to nove great and troublesome, t ies ; neither do 
find chat ever they agreed after, but, were, evermore at 
continual brawling within, themselves, either , sueing 
vefore the king or appealing to the pope, and that for 
m atters of mere stomach than, importan¢e; .as,, for .ex- 
amp'e, whether the abbot of St. Augustine's should be 
consecrated or blessed in his own | church or in. the 
other's; whether he ought toring his, bells at service, 
hefore the other had rung. theirs ;, whether he, and his 
venants owed suit to the, bishep’s court ;, and such, like, 
wherein it cannot be doubted but, that they consumed 
inestimable. treasure. for maintaining of their most 
ponish pride and wilfulness,’.. ,,, 

The small, portion, ef the, monastery Which now 
remains adjoins the great gateway 5, but. at the disselu- 
tion of the religious houses Jt, was, erneneys a buildi 
ihot Henry VILL. seized upon it. aga p 
it was afterwards granted, to, Cardinal ale be life, by 
Queen Mary. On hig decease, it; reverted to; the crown ; 
and, in 1573, Queen Elizabeth, having paid a visit to 

Canterbury, kept her court. here. 4). io 4 

This building afterwards came into, the. possession 
of Lord W otton, whose lady, after her husband's death, 
received Charles IL, here on his, way to, London, at 
the Restoration. _ From, her it, is ,still commonly 
called Lady Wotton’s Palace. The whole area. com- 
pre ‘ended within the ;inglosure,, of; the monastery is 
about sixteen acres. In. the fifth, edition of Mr. Gost- 
iag’s work, printed about thirty years ago, it is, said—- 
“The west front of the monastery extends, about 250 
‘eet, and the walls which inclose the whole precincts 
are standii ig; the great gate has buildings adjoining, 
which once had some handsome apartments, and par- 
ticularly a bed-chamber, with a ceiling. very, curiously 
painted. ‘The whole, is now, let to one, who keeps. a 
public-house ;_ and, having plenty of excellent water, 
this apartment is conyerted, to a brewhouse, the steam 
of which has miserably defaced that fine ceiling. The 
rest of the house he has fitted up for such customers 

25 choose to spend their. time there, having turned the 
great court-yard into, a bowling-green, the fine chapel 
aljoining to the north side of the, church into a fives’- 
court, with a skittle-ground near it; and the great 
mom over the gate. to a cock-pit.” A ‘shart distance to 
the south-east of the gate stands a fragment known by 
ihe name of Ethelbert’s Tower, which appears to have 
been a portion of the old abbey church. Not far 
irora this was erected some years ago a City and County 
Hospital for the relief of the sick and lame poor. It 
stands near the middle of the area, To the east of 
that again is a small edifice of great antiquity, called 
Si. Pancras’ Chapel, the materials and architecture of 
which appear to be Roman, and which, according to 
tradition, was King Ethelbert’s private chapel, in which 
he worshipped his ancestral gods before his conversion 
‘o Christianity. It is only thirty feet long by twenty- 
One in breadth, 
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But the most interesting monument cf antiquity in 
Canterbury, and one of the most interesting in the 
kingdom, is the church of St. Martin, at some distance 
east from the chapel of St. Pancras, and beyond the 
precinet of the monastery. It. stands on the side of a 
hill, rising on. the left hand of the road leading to Deal, 
within half.a mile of the city walls. The body of this 
church, which is still used for divine service, is built of 
Roman bricks ; and the character of the architecture, 
although:about that there has been much difference of 
opinion, has been thought to concur jin. indicating that 
its erection must, haye preceded the Saxon invasion. 
It is, probable, at any rate, that it was built of the 
materials,, and. onthe site, of a Roman edifice. Bede 
states, that, Augustine, on his arrival, found two ancient 
Christian, churches at. Canterbury, the one within the 
city in. its, easterm quarter, and the other at a short 
distance without, the walls. (The former was, no doubt, 
that which was: eventually converted into the cathedral, 
amd the other this church of St. Martin’s; or, at least, 
the older, building in the same. place, out of the mate rials 
of whic , the present church was constructed. Here 
Queen tha is. said to have had the services of re- 
ligion performed to herself and her Christian attendants 

her, chaplain Luidhard,’ before, the arrival of the 
Roman missionary; and it was here also that Au- 
gusting first performed mass, the other church within 
the, city not, having been epened till it was enlarged 
aad repaired. A very ancient font still exists in St 
Martin’s Church, which;.is asserted to have been that 
used at the baptism of King Ethelbert. 

. Such are the principal memorials of its ancient 
greatness which are now left to this venerable ec- 
clesiastical metropolis... Our limits have enabled us 
rather to note rapidly the chief points of interest pre- 
sented by each than to describe any of them fully. A 
complete account of the, cathedral alone would furnish 
matter for a large volume, and the subject has indeed 
oceupied several large volumes. The early history of 
some others of these old buildings, again, carries us so 
far into the deepest. night of the past, that, although 
there is little to relate, there is, on that very account, 

the more to conjecture, and the wider field for the 
imagination, to expatiate, in, In traversing the sireets 
of Canterbury, we tread. ground which has probably 
been deemed. holy and famous since religion, in any 
form, first set up her temples in, our,island, or shed a 
mystic sanctity over hill and grove... There is reason to 
believe that the first Christian churches were usuaily, 
if not always, planted on those sites which superstition 
had previously consecrated in the hearts of the people. 

Besides, it can hardly be doubted, that Canterbury was 
2, Roman. station; and if sv, it was most likely a 
British town before the rival of the Romans. The 
position of the place woul yoint t out for a setilement 
on the. first occupation. of the country,—situated, 
especially, as it was, im the district that was. pre- 
bably, first seized upon and peopled. The bar- 
barian rites of Druidism, shadowing them with gloom 
and fear, may therefore have first given distinc- 
tion to the spots on which now rise the Cathedral 
and the old church of St. Martin, monuments of the 
religion of purity, and peace, and hope. But if the 
vision of these primitive times is dim and uncertain, 
there was at least a long subsequent period during 
which Canterbury stood in celebrity and glory among 
the foremost of the cities of the earth,. The history of 
a great. part of the middle ages is so nearly a blank, 
or at least-is marked by so few events that interest us 
in the present day, that we are apt to form a very in- 
adequate conception of the length of that tract of time. 
The histories of Greece and Rome have been familiarized 
to our minds in such amplitude of detail, that we make 
a sufficient allowance for the space in the chronology 
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of the world over which they extend ; and for a similar 
reason we are still less given to contract within too 
narrow bounds our estimate of the period comprehended 
under what may be strictly called modern history. The 
Reformation, for instance, seems to us now a very old 
event; and the time that has since elapsed, a long 
stretch of years. It appears like all the history we 
have, with the exception of a portion hardly worth 
attention, since the dissolution of the western empire. 
Yet that overlooked portion is in reality more than 
three times as long as the other, which we allow almost 
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exclusively to fill our imaginations. If we are, ther. 
fore, to take a full view of what Canterbury has bee, 
we must carry our contemplation back over not only 
her three last centuries of comparative obscurity an 
decay, but her longer preceding period of renown agi 
splendour, At the Reformation, the first throngiag 
of the world’s multitudes to the shrine of Becket was 
an older event than the Reformation is now; and 
from the Reformation back to the arrival of St, Ay. 
gustine, was three times as long a retrospect as it js 
from the present day to the Reformation. 
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